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FOR  THE  EUTERPEIAD. 

K  BRIEF  HISTORY  OF  MUSIC,  FROM  THE 
EARLIF-ST  AGES. 


THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  EGYPTUXS. 

CONCLUDED. 

The  figure  of  the  Theban  harp  is  still  discoverable 
in  some  sepulchral  ruins  of  ancient  Thebes,  in  basso 
reliero  with  the  figure  of  a  man  playing  on  that  in¬ 
strument.  This  harp  is  the  most  curious  and  beau¬ 
tiful  of  all  ancient  instruments,  from  its  size  and  form, 
the  number  of  its  strings,  and  the  peculiar  elegance 
of  its  ornaments  ;  its  strings  were  thirteen.  The  afore¬ 
going  proofs  we  think  are  quite  sufficient  to  show  that 
the  Egyptians  had  in  the  more  remote  periods,  at  a 
time  when  their  kingdom  was  in  its  most  prosperous 
and  flourishing  state,  a  superior  kind  of  music  of  their 
own,  both  as  to  instruments  and  science;  but  after  its 
memorable  subjection  to  the  Persians,  this  refined  sci¬ 
ence,  and  those  ancient  instruments  were  lost.  That 
Inusic  must  have  been  very  prevalent  in  Egypt,  that 
'of  the  Hebrews  sufficiently  proves,  Moses  having  re¬ 
ceived  a  finished  education  under  the  daughter  of 
Pharoah,  was  by  no  means  ignorant  of  the  art,  as  his 
songs  which  he  wrote  for  his  sister  Miriam,  and  the 
other  Israelitish  women,  who  united  their  voices  to  j 
musical  instruments  in  thanksgiving  to  God  is  evi¬ 
dent. 

There  is  little  doubt,  but  that  the  harp  of  the  He¬ 
brews  was  of  Assyrian  invention,  that  of  David  could 
not  have  been  of  more  magnitude  or  weight  than  our 
modem  guitars,  or  how,  as  Doct.  Burney  scientifically 
remarks,  could  David  else  have  danced  and  played 
before  the  ark.  Jubal  it  is  recordeil  in  holy  writ,  was 

the  Father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and  the 
organ."  Yet  music  amongst  the  Hebrews  seems  to 
have  perished  with  the  general  deluge,  for  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  it  is  not  mentioned  in  scripture  till  some  hun¬ 
dred  years  after  the  flood.  In  the  Slst  chap,  of  Gen¬ 
esis,  vocal  and  instrumental  music  is  spoke  of  as  in 


general  use.  Laban  says  to  Jacob,  when  the  latter 
quitted  him  privately  ;  “  why  didst  thou  not  tell  me 
that  I  might  have  sent  thee  away  with  mirth  and  with 
songs,  tabret  and  with  harp  ?"  The  first  hymn  to  tlie 
supreme  Being  upon  record,  is  that  where  Miriam, 
the  sister  of  Moses,  took  a  timbrel  in  her  hand,  and 
sung  the  song  of  thanksgiving,  escaping  the  dangers 
of  the  red  sea.  “  And  all  the  women  went  after  her 
with  timbrels."  The  trumpet  of  the  jubilee  was  al¬ 
so  sounded  after  their  escape  from  Egypt.  This  was 
without  doubt  the  Egyptian  trumpet.  MoseS  institu¬ 
ted  the  feast  of  tnimpets  in  the  month  of  September ; 
probably  as  a  celebration  of  the  harvest.  The  song 
of  Deborah  and  Barak,  is  mentioned  in  Judges,  as  be¬ 
ing  sung  without  instruments.  But  the  interesting 
and  unfortunate  daughter  of  Jeptha,  goes  out  to  meet 
her  victorious  father  with  timbrels  and  dances. 
When  Samuel  anointed  Saul  to  be  tlie  king  over  Is¬ 
rael,  he  told  him  that  he  would  meet  a  company  of 
prophets,  coming  with  a  ptallery,  and  tabret^  and  a 
pipe,  and  a  harp  before  them.  Commentators  on  the 
scriptures  are  many  of  them  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
music  had  attained  to  a  great  perfection  among  the 
Hebrews,  and  that  they  had  colleges  and  schoob  for 
teaching  the  art.  David,  by  those  fine  compositions, 
the  Psalms,  must  have  been  a  great  proficient  in  the 
science  of  harmony  :  the  fathers  say,  he  carried  his 
harp  with  him  wherever  he  went.  Eminent,  we  may 
be  assured,  wa.s  his  skill  in  sending  forth  sweet  sounds, 
since  by  his  touches  on  the  harp,  he  soothed  and  drove 
away  the  gloomy  despondency  of  Saul’s  mind.  That 
David  on  his  coming  to  the  throne  placed  musical  es¬ 
tablishments  under  regulations,  cannot  for  an  instant 
be  doubted  :  it  was  chiefly  for  the  service  of  religion, 
he  employed  an  art,  which  by  its  concord  of  sweet 
sounds,  may  be  said  to  lift  the  soul  to  heaven.  David 
had  for  this  sacred  purpose,  select  bands  of  singing 
men  and  singing  women  ;  four  thousand  performers 
upon  musical  instruments,  were  chosen  from  the  fam¬ 
ilies  of  the  priests  and  levites.  Among  the  different 
musical  instruments,  we  find  mentioned  in  the  Psalms, 
were  trumpets,  lutes,  harps,  cymbals,  strings,  and 
pipes.  (to  BE  CONTINUED.) 


BIOGRAPHY  OF  CORELLI. 


Corelli  was  bom  at  Fusignano,  near  Tmola,  in 
the  territory  of  Bologna,  in  February,  1653,  he  is  said 
to  have  received  his  first  instructions  in  counterpoint 
from  Matheo  Simonelli,  of  the  Papal  Chapel,  and  the 
general  opinion  is,  that  his  Master  on  the  Violin,  was 
Gambatista  Bassani,  of  Bologna. — It  has  been  said 
that  Corelli  went  to  Paris  in  the  Year  1G72,  but  was 
soon  driven  thence  by  the  jealousy  of  Lulli.-~That  he 


visited  Germany  after  he  had  finished  his  studies,  we 
are  assured  by  Oaspar  Printz,  who  informs  us  that  he 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  in  1680, 
soon  after  this  period  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  settled 
at  Rome,  where  about  1683,  he  published  his  first 
Twelve  SoruUat.  In  1685,  the  second  set  appeared, 
under  the  title  of  Balletti  di  Camera,  which  the  same 
year  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  the  Author 
and  Paolo  Colonna,  concerning  the  Diatonic  succes¬ 
sion  of  fifths,  between  the  first  treble  and  the  base  of 
the  Allemande  in  the  second  Sonata.  In  1690,  Cor¬ 
elli  published  the  third  Opera  of  his  Sonatas  ;  and  in 
1694,  the  fourth,  which  consisted  of  movements  fit  for 
dancing,  like  the  second,  he  called  Balletti  di  Cam¬ 
era.  About  this  time  when  the  Opera  was  in  a  very 
flourishing  state  at  Rome,  Corelli  led  the  band,  as 
principal  violin. — His  great  Patron  at  Rome  was  Car¬ 
dinal  Ottoboni,  the  general  encourager  of  polite  arts 
and  learning,  to  whom  he  dedicated  his  Opera  Quinte, 
and  in  whose  palace  he  constantly  resided.  Adamii, 
in  speaking  of  Simonelli,  Corelli’s  first  Master  in 
counterpoint,  says,  that  he  made  many  scholars,  a- 
mong  whom,  the  most  celebrated,  was  the  famous 
CoreUi,  the  chief  glory  of  the  age,  with  the  fa^e  of 
whose  five  Works  already  published,  the  world  .1  fill¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  sixth  consisting  of  Concertos  which  he  is 
now  polishing  for  the  Press,  will  complete  immortali¬ 
ty."  At  the  time  Corelli  enjoyed  the  highest  reputa¬ 
tion,  his  fame  having  reached  the  court  of  Naples,  he 
was  invited,  by  order  of  his  Mgjesty,  to  that  capital— 
Corelli,  with  some  reluctance,  was  at  length  prevail¬ 
ed  on  to  accept  the  invitation  ;  but  least  he  should  not 
be  weU  accompanied,  he  took  with  him  his  own  sec¬ 
ond  Violin  and  Violincello  performers.  At  Naples,  ha 
found  Allessandro  Scarlatti,  and  several  other  Masters 
who  Intreatcd  him  to  pUy  some  of  his  concertos  be¬ 
fore  the  King ;  tSiis  he  for  some  time  declined,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  whole  band  not  being  with  him,  and  there 
was  no  time  for  a  rehearsal ;  at  length,  however,  he 
consented,  and  in  great  fear  performed  the  first  of  his 
I  concertos.  His  astonishment  was  very  great  to  find 
that  the  Neapolitan  band  executed  bis  concertos  almost 
as  accurately  at  tight,  as  his  own  band,  after  repeated 
reheanaU,  when  they  had  almost  got  them  by 
heart.  Si  Suona  (says  he  to  Matheo,  his  2d  Violin)  a 
Xapoli  I  After  that,  being  again  admitted  into  hi* 
Majesty’s  presence,  and  desired  to  perform  one  of  bis 
Sonatas,  the  King  found  the  adagio  so  long  and  dry, 
that  be  quitted  the  room,  to  the  greet  mortification  of 
Corelli,  Afteiw  awls,  he  was  desired  to  play  m  the 
performance  of  a  Mask,  composed  by  Scarlatti,  which 
was  to  be  executed  before  the  King  ;  this  he  under- 
took,but  from  Scariatti’s  little  knowledge  of  the  Viol¬ 
in,  the  part  was  somewhat  awkward  and  difficult  :  in 
one  place  it  went  up  to  F.  and  when  he  came  to  that 
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passage,  Corelli  failed  and  was  unable  to  execute  it  ; 
but  was  astonished  bejond  measure  to  hear  Fetrillo, 
the  Neapolitan  leader,  and  other  Violins,  perforin  that 
which  had  baffled  his  skill.  A  song  succeeded  this,  in 
C  Minor,  which  Corelli  led  off  in  C  Major ;  Riceom- 
minciamo,  said  Scarlatti,  good  naturedly.  Still  Cor¬ 
elli  persisted  in  the  Major  key,  till  Scarlatti  was  oblig¬ 
ed  to  call  out  to  him,  and  set  him  right.  So  mortified 
was  poor  Corelli  with  this  disgrace,  and  the  bad  figure 
he  had  made  at  Naples, that  he  stole  back  to  Rome  in 
silence. 

Soon  after  this,  a  hautbois  player,  whose  name,Gem- 
iniani  could  not  recollect,  acquired  such  applause  at 
Rome,  that  Corelli,  disgusted,  would  never  play  again 
in  public.  All  these  mortifications,  joined  to  the  suc- 
cers  of  Valentini,  whose  Concertos  and  performance 
though  infinitely  inferior  to  those  of  Corelli,  were  be¬ 
come  fashionable,threw  him  into  such  a  state  of  mel¬ 
ancholy,  that  it  is  thought  to  have  hastened  his  death. 
This  account  of  Corelli's  journey  to  Naples,  is  not  a 
mere  personal  anecdote,  as  it  throws  light  upon  the 
comparative  state  of  Musk  at  Rome  and  Naples,  in 
Corelli's  time ;  and  exhibits  a  curious  contrast  between 
the  fiery  genius  of  the  Neapolitans,  and  the  meek,  tim¬ 
id,  and  gentle  character  of  Corelli,  so  analogous  to  the 
style  of  his  music. 

In  1712,  his  concertos  were  published  in  a  beautiful 
edition  engraved  at  Amsterdam,  but  the  Author  sur¬ 
vived  the  publkation  of  this  admirable  work  six  weeks, 
he  died  on  the  18th  January,  1713  :  He  was  buried  in 
the  Church  of  the  Rotunda  or  Pantheon,  where  a 
monument  with  a  marble  bust  on  it,  was  erected  to 
his  memory,  near  that  of  the  great  Raphael,  by  Philip 
William,  Prince  Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  under  the  care 
of  Cardinal  Ottoboni.  During  many  years  after  his 
decease,  there  was  a  kind  of  commemoration  of  this 
aiftnirable  Musician,  at  the  Pantheon,  by  a  solemn  ser¬ 
vice,  consisting  of  pieces,  selected  from  his  own 
works,  and  performed  by  a  numerous  band,  on  the  an¬ 
niversary  of  hk  funeral,  a  solemnity  which  continued 
os  long  as  his  immediate  scholars  survived  to  conduct 
and  perform  in  it.  On  these  occasions  his  works  were 
performed  in  a  slow,  firm,  and  distinct  manner,  just 
as  they  were  written,  without  changing  the  passages, 
in  the  way  of  embellishment ;  and  this,  it  was  proba¬ 
ble,  was  the  way  in  which  Corelli  himself  used  to  play 
them.  Of  the  private  life,  and  moral  character  of  this 
composer,  little  information  can  be  required  ;  bat  if 
We  may  judge  of  his  equanimity  and  natural  disposi¬ 
tion,  by  the  mildness,  and  even  tenor  of  his  musical 
ideas,his  temper  must  have  endeared  him  to  all  his  ac¬ 
quaintance,  as  mnch  as  his  talents.  The  Concerto*  of 
Orelli  seem  to  have  withstood  all  the  attacks  of  time 
and  fashion,  with  more  firmness  than  any  of  his  works. 
The  merit  of  Corelli,  did  not  consist  in  depth  of  learn¬ 
ing,  like  Alessandro  Scarlatti,  nor  great  fancy,  or  rich 
invention  in  ineloily  or  harmony,  but  a  nice  ear,  a 
most  delicate  taste,  which  led  him  to  select  the  most 
pleasing  harmonies  and  melodies,  and  to  construct  the 
parts  so  as  to  produce  the  most  deilghtfi:]  effect  on 
the  ear.  There  seems  some  justice  in  Geminiani's 
opinion,  that  Corelli's  continual  recourse  to  certain 
iavourite  passages,  betrays  a  want  of  resource,  there 
were  so  many  bar  rest*  for  his  invention.  All  the  va¬ 
rieties  of  Corelli,  harmony,  modulation,  and  melody, 
might  perhaps  be  comprised  in  a  narrow  compass. 
The  mtisical  inderfto  bk  works  would  not  be  long. 


Indeed,  Corelli  was  not  tlie  inventor  of  his  own  fav¬ 
orite  style,  though  it  was  greatly  polished  and  perfect¬ 
ed  by  him.  For  a  model  of  his  gyaver  Sonatas,  in 
the  Ist  and  3d  set,  he  certainly  had  those  of  Bassani 
in  his  mind  ;  and  for  the  lighter  sort,  he  had  many 
models.  His  Solos  seem  drawn  from  his  own  source 
more  entirely  than  any  other  of  his  productions. 
Though  Corelli  has  more  grace  and  elegance  than  his 
predecessors,  yet  true  pathetic  and  impassioned  mel¬ 
ody  and  modulation  seem  wanting  in  all  his  works. 
mstnsBSiSSssssssssma 
MODERN  yimic— Concluded. 

Musical  enunciation  may  be  said  to  be  still  in  its 
infancy,  and  its  faculty  of  utterance  and  inflexion  is 
apparently  without  bounds.  1  have  experienced  with 
delight  the  indescribsLlc  impression  which  Catalani 
imparts  to  the  movement  of  her  voice  ;  but  the  effect 
is  too  evanescent  to  be  caught,  and  too  perceptible  to 
be  lost,  even  in  the  ears  of  dullness.  If  I  ap;>eal  to 
my  recollectioD  for  an  idea,  1  would  call  it  a  capri¬ 
cious  and  happy  derangement  of  time  and  place.  In 
vain  may  the  Coryphaeus  of  the  band  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  her  through  these  scintillations  of  voice :  his  pow. 
era  are  great,  and  though  he  is  the  first  star  of  the 
constellation  in  which  he  shines,  yet  his  light  is  lost 
in  the  splendour  of  this  divine  luminary. 

It  has  served  our  purpose  to  speak  of  harmony  as  a 
chemical  combination  of  sound ;  but  we  shall  now 
take  notke  of  a  grand  effect  which  the  new  music 
possesses,  from  the  judicious  appointment  and  com¬ 
bination  of  the  various  instruments  in  a  full  orchestra. 

In  the  time  of  Handel,  it  is  true  that  the  same  as¬ 
semblage  of  instruments  occurred,  but  it  was  simply 
a  congress  of  nwsical  machines.  The  author  never 
consulted  the  power  or  gefiius  of  the  instruments  ; 
the  bassoon  was  called  upon  to  move  in  the  graceful 
inflexions  of  the  violincello,  and  the  trumpet  to  wres¬ 
tle  with  the  violin ;  often  whole  passages  were  out  of 
the  verge  of  possibility,  many  so  uncongenial  as  to  be 
played  with  difficulty,  and  all  were  so  ill  digested  as 
to  encumber  an  effect  they  were  intended  to  improve. 

The  powers  of  instruments  vary  infinitely  more  than 
the  voices  of  men :  their  size  and  magnitude,  their  pe¬ 
culiar  structure  and  force,  give  them  a  marked  dis¬ 
tinctness  and  character. 

It  was  a  prime  consideration  with  the  great  masters, 
to  consult  the  species  and  style  of  voice  of  the  singers 
for  whom  they  wrote.  This  fact  may  be  exemplified 
by  turning  to  the  works  of  Handel,  Purcel,  Pergolesi, 
and  Croft ;  but  it  never  occurred  to  any  one  of  Uiese  to 
write  for  the  instruments  they  employed  ;  it  was  left  for 
the  immortal  Haydn  to  embody  the  ideas  of  the  poets, 

"  The  soft-complaining  flute 
In  dying  notes  discovers 
The  woes  of  hopeless  lovers. 

Whose  dirge  is  whispered  by  the  warbling  lute.” 
To  exemplify  what  has  been  stated,  we  must  open 
that  treasure  of  musical  sublimity,  the  Oratorio  of  the 
Creation.  Here  we  find  every  voice  and  instrument 
conspiring  to  raise  the  mind  of  man  to  contemplate 
the  wonderful  works  of  God.  ' 

The  exquisite  feeling  in  the  sor^,  and  the  taste  dis¬ 
played  in  the  accompaniment,  exceeds  in  beauty  ev¬ 
ery  thing  we  have  hitherto  felt  or  conceived.  The 
collision  of  the  trumpets  and  trombones,  and  the  aw¬ 
ful  motion  of  the  bass,  render  the  chorusses  terrific 
und  gyaad.  Tke  concluding  movenent  of  “TAe  heav¬ 


en*  are  telling  the  glory  of  Ood,''  is  penned  with  a  maj¬ 
esty  of  thought  that  transcends  the  powers  of  muskal 
expression.  Witli  our  present  means  we  can  scarce, 
ly  produce  a  shade  of  what  the  imagination  of  the  mu- 
skian  would  intend. 

The  volume  of  sound  that  is  wanted  in  the  basa, 
and  that  is  requisite  to  give  an  aniplitude  of  idea, 
must  be  sought  for  in  instruments  as  yet  unknown. 
Were  it  necessary  to  bring  farther  illustrations  of  the 
great  powers  of  the  new  music  compared  with  that  of 
tlie  ancients,  we  might  attempt  a  description  of  the 
chaos,  which  opens  the  work  we  have  been  quoting. 
It  commences  with  all  the  known  instruments,  dis¬ 
played  in  twenty-three  distinct  parts.  After  these 
are  amalgamated  in  one  tremendous  note,  a  slight 
motion  is  made  perceptibk  in  the  lower  parts  of  the 
band,  to  represent  the  rude  masses  of  nature  in  a  state 
of  chaos-  Amidst  this  turbid  modulation,  the  bassoon 
is  the  first  that  makes  an  effort  to  rise  and  extricate 
itself  from  the  cumbrous  mass  r  the  sort  of  motion  with 
which  it  ascends,  communicates  a  like  disposition  to 
the  surrounding  materials ;  but  tl)is  is  stifled  by  the 
falling  of  the  double  basses  and  the  contrafagotto. 

In  mingled  confusion  the  clarionet  struggles  with 
more  success,  and  the  etherial  flutes  escape  into  air. 
A  disposition  verging  to  order  is  seen  and  felt,  and  ev¬ 
ery  resolution  would  intimate  shape  and  adjustment, 
but  not  a  concord  ensues !  After  the  volcanic  erup¬ 
tions  of  the  clarini  and  trombones,  some  arrangement 
is  promised  ;  a  precipitation  follows  uf  the  discordant 
sounds,  and  leaves  a  misty  effect  that  happily  expres¬ 
ses  the  ”  Spirit  of  Ood  moving  upon  tko  face  of  the 
water*.'*  At  the  fiat,  ”  Let  there  he  light  the  in¬ 
struments  are  unmuted,  and  the  audience  is  lost  in 
the  refulgence  of  harmony. 

Many  who  have  heard  these  sublime  effects  with 
surprise,  think  there  it  nothing  left  for  genius  to  do^ 
and  that  Haydn  has  lived  long  enough  to  perfect  the 
art  in  which  he  excelled.  On  the  contrary,  these  em¬ 
anations  of  genius  have  opened  to  ns  new  fields  of  dis¬ 
covery,  and  it  is  fortunate  for  science,  that  he  is  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  this  elevated  walk  of  composition  by  his  pm- 
pil  Beethoven.  This  author,  who  is  now  the  first  mas¬ 
ter  living,  is  bred  up  purely  in  the  new  school,  and 
possesses  great  and  original  powers.  Though  less  per¬ 
fect  than  Haydn,  he  disdains  to  imitate  him ;  his  gen¬ 
ius  loves  to  rove  in  the  daricest  recesses  of  modula- 
tkn,  whkh  impart  to  his  compositions  a  peculiar 
strength  and  rudeness  ;  and  the  seknee  which  has 
been  nursed  in  the  lap  of  Italy,  is  now  mascolizing  in 
the  regibns  of  the  north- 

I  cannot  conclude  these  observations  upon  the  new 
musk  without  paying  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mo¬ 
zart.  For  feeling  and  expression,  this  favourite  ol 
the  Muses  may  be  denominated  the  Dominichino  o^ 
eiir  art ;  and  daring  the  short  time  that  he  flourished, 
exhibited  the  most  exquisite  flights  of  fancy.  The 
attire  of  his  melodies  are  unrivalled  for  grace  and  sim¬ 
plicity  ;  and  since  his  death  k  is  said,  that  Haydn  has 
affirmed  his  compositions  to  be  the  models  of  the  most 
refined  elegance,and  that  in  his  old  age  be  was  study¬ 
ing  tlie  works  of  his  pupil-  His  imagination  has  in¬ 
fused  a  sublimity  into  the  opera,  that  now  renders  it 
the  highest  of  all  intellectual  pleasures ;  and  itis  to  be 
lamented  that  a  great  nation  like  England  has  not  ta¬ 
lents  or  ability  sufficient  to  represent  and  peeform  any 
of  the  wocks  of  this  great  master^ 
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VS'e  are  still  doomed  to  listen  to  the  efleminate 
itrains  of  Italy,  and  the  nuraury-songa  of  Pucita,  while 
the  gorgeous  and  terrific  Uon  Juan,  and  the  beautiful 
Clemenxa  di  Tito,  lie  unopened  and  unknown  to  thou- 
aands.  But  the  same  apathy  that  I  have  censurfed  in 
the  students  of  Ui«  old  school, with  a  mixture  of  pueril¬ 
ity  is  found  to  prevail  within  the  walls  of  the  first  the¬ 
atre  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  matter  of  curious  moment 
H  that  we  are  now  in  possession  of  the  very  works  that 
B  are  to  form  the  acme  of  theatrical  representation  in  a 
succeeding  age. — Gentleman^  Magazine. 


MISCELLANY. 


IL  SOirATA  DSL  DIAVOLO.- 
Every  musical  amateur  has  beard  of  the  celebrated 
Tartini,  though  hit  works,  generally  speaking,  have 
been  confined  to  the  continent.  This  eminent  com¬ 
poser,  who  flourished  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  dreamt  one  night,  in  the  year,  1713,  that  he  had 
entered  into  a  compact  with  the  Devil,  who  promised 
to  be  at  his  service  upon  all  occaaiont.  After  making 
several  trials  of  hit  obedience,  he  gave  the  Devil  hit 
Violin,  in  order  to  discover  what  sort  of  a  musician  he 
was ;  when,  to  his  great  astonishment,  he  heard  a  solo 
so  exquisitely  beautiful,  that  he  awoke  with  surprise 
and  delight,  and  seeing  his  instrument,  endeavonred, 
but  in  vain,  to  express  the  sweet  sounds  he  had  jiut 
witnessed.  He,  however,  composed  a  solo,,  which  be 
named  II  Sonata  del  Diavolo.  It  is  a  charming  compo¬ 
sition,  and  has  always  been  esteemed  liia  master  piece. 
The  Solo  of  the  infernal  performer,  or  at  least  so  much 
of  it  as  TartinCz  memory  enabled  him  to  preserve, 
has  only  within  a  few  weeks  found  its  way  to  our  me¬ 
tropolis.  The  particular  passage  which  made  the 
greatest  impression,  and  therefore  may  be  considered 
as  the  genuine  strains  of  his  Satanic  Majesty,  is  de¬ 
signated  by  the  title  of  the  Author'*  drtomz*  One  part 
is  uncommonly  diAcnlt  of  execution  ;  it  oonsista  Of 
successive  shakes,  upon  consecutive  notes,  whde  the 
other  fingers  of  the  performer  sk  occupied  in  a  «ar- 
responding  accompaniment.  It  is,  umjuestionably,  a 
derilitk  hard  passage,  and  none  but  the  Devil,  ar  a 
devilish  fine  player,  can  accomplish  it.  The  author 
informs  us,  in  a  marginal  note,  that  they  were  the 
shakes  performed  by  the  Devil  at  the  foot  of  the  bed. 
It  cannot  but  be  a  great  source  of  satisfiaction  to  find, 
that  a  personage,  whom,  from  our  earliest  infancy,  we 
are  taught  to  dread,  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  he  has  been 
described  ;  and  as  he  has  **music  in  his  soul,'*  we  may 
not  unreasonably  hope  that  he  possesses  other  qualities 
in  an  equal  degree,  and  that  his  love  of  the  fine  arts 
may,  in  progress  of  time,  eflectuate  a  complete  and 
thorough  reformation  in  his  character  and  habits. 

THX  JIVSIC  or  MILTOir. 

The  following  paragraph  has  been  introduced  from 
miton's  Tractate  of  Education^  to  prove  his  knowl¬ 
edge  of  music  and  perhaps  with  greater  probability  of 
argument  than  is  conunon  on  similar  occasions. 

**  The  interval  of  convenient  rest  before  meat,  may 
both  with  profit  and  delight,  be  taken  up  in  recreat¬ 
ing  and  composing  the  travailed  spirits  with  the  sol¬ 
emn  and  divine  harmonies  of  music,  heard  or  learnt : 
cither  while  the  skilful  organist  plies  his  grave  and  fan. 


cied  descant  in  lofty  fugues,  or  the  whole  symphony 
with  artful  and  unimaginable  touches  does  adorn  and 
grace  the  well  studied  chords  of  some  choice  compos¬ 
er  ;  sometimes  the  lute,  or  soft  organ  stop,  waiting  on 
elegant  voices,  either  to  religious,  martial,  or  civil  dit¬ 
ties,  which  have  power  over  dispositions  and  manners, 
to  smooth  and  make  them  gentle,  from  rustic  harsh- 
nem  and  distempered  passions."  Again— 

He  look'd,  and  saw  a  spacious  plain,  whereon 
Were  tents  of  various  hue  ;  by  some  were  herds 
Of  cattle  grazing ;  others,  whence  the  sound 
Of  instruments  that  made  melodious  chime 
W'as  heard,  of  harp  and  organ ;  and  who  mov'd 
Their  chords  and  stops  was  seen ;  his  volant  touch 
Instinct  through  all  proportions  low  and  high 
Fled  and  pursu'd  transverse  the  resonant  fugue." 

OR, 

MUSICAL  IN  TELLIGENCER. 

BOSTOJf.,  SATURDAY^  APRIL  2^  1820. 

Numerous  Papers  from  our  friends  in  the  country 
are  sent  to  the  publisher  of  The  Euterpeiad^  intend¬ 
ing  an  exchange  of  professional  civilities,  to  which  we 
have  no  objection,  provided  our  brother  Editors  will 
take  such  notice  of  us,  as  the  novelty  of  our  under¬ 
taking  may  claim;  we  would  only  ask  those  who  wish 
to  promote  our  designs,  for  a  conspicuous  insertion  of 
our  Prospectus  as  contained  in  the  first  number,  with 
such  additional  support  as  the  matter  contained  in 
our  columns  will  be  found  to  merit. 

We  have  several  valuable  communications  on  hand, 
which  shall  receive  due  attention. 

The  '“'Neparuet  Serenade"  and  '^Euterpe'*  ^vnek 
Step"  are  inadmissible. 

MR.  HOLLAND'a  CONCERT. 

The  Philo  Harmonic  and  Handel  and  Haydn  Socie¬ 
ties,  intend  patronising  the  Concert  of  Mr.  Holland  on 
Tuesday  next.  Mr.  Holland's  talents  for  singing,  are 
principally  confined  to  a  clear  and  distinct  verbal  ar¬ 
ticulation,  making  the  auditor  as  intimate  with  the 
sentiment  as  with  the  melody  ;  a  principle  which  is 
underteod  to  be  a  distinctive  quality  of  the  modem 
English  school,  which  was  founded  some  years  since 
by  Kennedy,  and  established  by  Johnston.  ThU  was 
an  object  of  musical  contention  between  the  disciples 
of  the  refined  Italian  and  the  English  school.  The 
two  schools,  as  often  happens,  corrected  each  other  ; 
the  Italian  singer  had  dispensed  with  an  understanding 
of  the  subject  of  the  song,  and  it  was  considered  ne¬ 
cessary  only  to  be  known  by  the  singer  who  was 
supposed  to  communicate  the  sense  in  musical  ex¬ 
pression  ;  which,  though  it  has  been  sometimes  ac¬ 
complished  by  “  bards  of  old,"  that  “  age  of  miracles'^ 
has  passed  away.  The  modem  school  very  natural¬ 
ly  demand  as  well  the  terue  of  the  song,  as  the  mu¬ 
sic.  In  these  points  aided  by  a  competent  quantum 
of  musical  knowledge,  Mr.  Holland  gives  tcith  effect 
hi*  tong*;  his  voice  may  be  considered  as  a  deep  ten¬ 
or,  occasionally  sinking  his  tones  down  to  a  ground 
bass.  This  gentleman  has  sustained  many  characters 
on  the  stage  with  respectability  to  himself,  and  credit 
to  his  profession  ;  he  has  a  numerous  young  pre^eny, 
and  is  tmly  deserving  of  patronage,  depending  entire- 
I  Ij  upon  his  profession  for  support. 


THE  P1A.VO  FORTE  POCKET  COMPASIOX. 

Tuis  is  a  work  whose  object  is  to  meet  the  first 
doubts  and  difficulties  that  spring  up  in  the  mind  of 
the  musical  tyro;  in  the  execution  of  which,  it  explains 
(bv  means  of  a  new,  but  simple  theory,  in  perfect 
con.sonance  with  all  received  musioal  facts,)  all  the 
questions  left  unanswered  by  the  most  scientific  wri¬ 
ters.  It  is  trae  that  this  theory  is  assumed  in  the  first 
instance  ;  but  its  proofs  and  explanations  go  hand  in 
hand,  so  as  to  be  intelligible  to  the  youngest  beginner, 
and,  1  should  conceive,  convincing  to  the  most  inquis¬ 
itive. 

The  theory  is,  that  musical  sounds  have  their  origin 
in  human  feeling,  and  therefore  spring  up  first  in  the 
human  mind  ;  that  utterance  is  given  to  them  by  thf 
human  voice,  in  consonance  with  Which  are  the  pow¬ 
ers  of  sonorous  inknimate  bodies  ;  and  that  they  are 
carried  back  to  the  mind  by  the  human  ear. 

It  assumes,  that  when  a  human  body  is  in  a  state 
of  musical  perfection,  then  the  mind,  the  larynx  and 
the  ear,  are  all  tuned  in  perfect  unison,  which  unison 
may  Be  disturbed  in  any  one  of  them  by  certain  caus¬ 
es,  when  the  disturbed  member  changes  its  key,  and 
tudes  the  other  two  in  unison  with  that  change.  It 
divides  all  the  feelings  of  the  human  frame,  mental 
and  corporeal,  under  two  heads,  pleasure  and  pain.  It 
shews  that  each  of  these,  in  a  state  of  nature,  or  ic- 
faney,  prompts  to  the  utterance  of  sounds  which,  un¬ 
der  the  influence  of  the  first,  are  uttered  in  oertaitf 
intervEds,  ascending  in  the  major  key,  and  under  the 
influence  of  the  second,  are  ottered  in  similar 
intervale  descending  in  the  imner  key.  It  shews 
that  the  first  is  that  natural  octave  of  the  human  voice, 
with  which  the  ascending  middle  octave  of  C  major, 
in  a  piano  forte  or  organ,  is  tuned  in  unison,  and  that 
the  second  is  that  natural  octave  of  the  human  voice, 
with  which  the  descending  middle  octave  of  C  miner 
is  tuned  in  unison.  The  key  of  A  natural  being  so 
only  in  regard  to  the  artificial  arrangement  ot  the  tones 
and  keys  on  the  instrument.  It  shews  that  all  the 
.  doubts  and  difficulties,  in  regard  to  the  minor  key,  are 
easily  explicable  On  the  principle  of  its  being  natural- 
^  ly  a  descending  key;  the  flats  and  sharps  in  its  ascent 
I  being  merely  artificial  ;  and  that  the  transposition  of 
I  the  last  semitone  in  descent  is  nothing  more  than  a 
I  natural  modulation  into  a  major  key, after  relieving  the 
feelings  by  the  utterance  of  sounds  in  a  minor  octave'. 

It  advamces  the  anatomical  theory,  that  the  major 
key  is  the  natural  consequence  of  a  braced  fibre,  and 
contracted  larynx,  and  that  the  minor  key  is  the  nat-- 
ural  consequence  of  a  relaxed  fibre,  of  a  relaxed  and 
a  widened  larynx;  also,  that  the  tympanum  of  the  hu¬ 
man  ear  is  a  series  of  musical  fibres  capable  of  being 
tuned  to  every  possible  key  of  each  mood,  whose  vi¬ 
brations  elicited  by  unisons  and  by  concords,  give 
bodily  as  well  as  mental  pleasure;  or  if  elicited  by  dis¬ 
cords,  or  sounds  out  of  tune,  give  bodily  as  well  as 
mental  pain,  but  in  both  cases,  pleasure  and  pain  be¬ 
ing  interwoven,  just  as  the  point  of  a  pen-knife  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  sole  of  the  foot  may  scratch  or  lacerate. 

It  shews  that  the  common  phrase  of  being  out  of 
tune  is  literally  true,  and  explanatory  of  various  dif¬ 
ficulties,  and  it  recoucilet  the  whole  artificial  arrange¬ 
ments  and  I'ariations  of  different  instruments  to  its 
own  general  principle. — Blacktcood't  Magazine. 

(jy-We  shaU  pursue  this  theory  by  a  few  musical 
queries  in  our  next. 
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THE  BOUqVET. 

Htrtflt>U!'r$  unnumber'd  I  heir  colore  untV^, 

Home  pink,  and  tome  purple,tome  blur  and  tome  vhtle, 
Some  damatk,  some  pellotc,  tome  grtrn  and  tome  red, 
Their  fraprartte  alternate  diffxuirely  thed. 

THE  MUSES. 

In  the  days  of  antique  chivalry,  no  son  of  Apollo 
presumed  to  become  a  candidate  for  literary  fame 
M-ithout  previously  invoking  the  aid  and  protection  of 
these  distinguished  patronesses  of  history,  poesy,  and 
song.  They  severally  presided  over  some  art  or  science; 
and  an  epigram  of  Callimachus  explains  bieir  attri¬ 
butes  in  as  many  lines. 

CALLIOPE  the  deeds  of  heroes  sings, 

Cireat  CLIO  sweeps  to  history  the  strings  ; 
EUTERPE  tenches  Mimes  their  silent  show, 
MELPOMENE  presi-'es  o’er  scenes  of  woe  ; 
TERPSICHORE  the  flutes  soft  pow’r  displays. 
And  ERATO  gives  hj  mns  the  go<ls  to  praise. 
POLYMNIA’S  skill  inspires  melodiovis  strains, 
URANIA  wise  the  starry  coufse  explains, 

And  gay  THALIA’S  glass  points  out 

where  folly  reigns. 

On  a  lady's  playing  on  the  Lute. 

Such  moving  sounds  from  such  a  careless  touch  ! 

So  uDConcem’d  herself,  and  we  so  much  ! 

What  art  is  this  that  with  so  Httle  pains 
Transports  us  thus,  and  o’er  our  spirits  reigns  ? 

The  trembling  strings  about  Iter  Angers  crowd, 

A  nd  tell  their  joy  for  every  kiss,  aloud  ; 

Small  force  there  needs  to  make  them  tremble  so  ^ 
Touch’d  by  that  hai.d  who  would  not  tremble  to^ 
Here  love  takes  stanu,  and,while  she  charms  the  ear. 
Empties  his  quiver  on  the  list’hing  deer  : 

Music  so  softens,  and  disarms  the  mind. 

That  not  an  arrow  does  resistance  find. 

Thus  the  fair  tyrant  celebrates  the  prize, 

And  acts  herself  the  triumph  of  her  eyes. 

8o  Nero  cnce,  with  harp  in  hand,  survey’d. 

His  flaming  Rome,  and  as  it  burn’d  he  play’d. 

:  Waller. 

The  following  epitaph  upon  7'ollit,  is  engraved  in 
gothic  letters  on  a  brass  plate  in  the  chancel  of  tlie  ^ 
old  parish  church  of  Greenwich  in  Kent,  1585.  i 

Enterred  here  doth  ly  a  worthy  wyght. 

Who  for  a  long  tyme  in  music  bore  Uie  bell ; 

His  name  to  shew  was  Thomas  Tallis  hyght. 

In  honest  vertuous  lyfl*  he  dyd  excell. 

He  serv’d  long  tyme  in  chappel  with  great  prayse, 
Power  severeygnes  reignes  (a  tiling  not  often 
seme) 

I  mean  King  Henry,  and  prince  Edward’s  dayses, 
Queene  Marie,  and  Elizabctli  our  Qm  i  iie. 

He  maryed  was,  thouch  cirih’renbe  had  uono, 

And  lyv’d  in  love  full  three  and  thirty  yeres, 

With  loyal  spowse,  whos  name  yclept  was  Jone, 
Who  here  entomb’d,  him  comfiany  Ix-ars. 

As  he  dyd  lyve,  so  also  dyd  he  dy  ; 

In  myld  aud  quyet  sort.  Oh:  j  py  nian  ! 

To  God  ful  oft  for  merry  dyd  he  cry. 

Wherefore  lle^yves,  let  Delii  do  what  he  can. 


HOMER’S  POEMS. 

The  use  of  music  in  private  life  occurs  continually 
in  Homer’s  poems.  Some  of  these  descriptions  arc  of 
such  importance  in  our  present  inquiry,  that  we  can¬ 
not  pass  over  them  unnoticed. 

Among  these,  for  the  honour  of  this  elegant  science, 
it  must  be  remarked,  that  it  was  in  his  time  considered 
so  essential  an  accomplishment  for  princes,  that  both 
Achilles  and  Paris  are  represented  as  performers  on 
the  lyre. 

Amus’d  at  ease  the  godlike  man  they  found. 

Pleas’d  with  the  solemn  harps  harmonious  sound. 
(The  well  wrought  harj)from  conquer’d  Thebacame, 
Of  |)olish’d  silver  was  its  costly  frame.) 

Witli  this,  he  sooths  his  angry  soul,  and  sings 
Th’  immortal  deeds  of  heroes  and  of  kings. — Iltad.  \ 


On  a  runaway  Music  .Master. 

His  time  was  «/iorr,his  touch  was  neat, 
lijs  movements  have  not  linger’d. 

Alert  alike  in  mind  and  Jeet, 

Our  gold  he  fnt\y  Jingrr'd. 

Where  lies  the  wonder  of  the  case, 

A  moment’s  thought  detects  it, 

His  conduct  has  been  thorough  bast, 

A  chord  will  be  his  exit. 

Yet  some  upon  his  hasty  flight, 

May  think  our  censure  rash, 

That  traveller  is  surely  righ 
Who  turns  his  notes  to  cash. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  Philo- 

Ilartnonic.,  and  Handel  and  Hoydn  Societies. 

JilR.  HOLLJlJ^h 

Respectfully  informs  hit  friends  and  the  publick,  that 
hit 

will  be  on  TUESD.4Y  EVENING,  the  25th  April, 
1820,  at  the  Hall  in  Pond-street. 

PART  FIRST. 

Grand  Symphonic,  (Full  Orchestra,)  -  -  Haydn. 
Duetto,  All’s  well,”  Amateur  and  Mr.  Holland, 

Braham 

Piano  Forte,  sonata,  “  Hopt?  told,  with  variations. 

Amateur 

Song,  “  To  sigh,  yet  feel  no  pain,”  Amateur,  Haydn 
Clarionet  Capricio,  (Irish  airs,  with  variations.  Hart, 
(arranged  by  Mr.  Holland.) 

Glee,  “  The  Red  Cross  Knights,”  Amateurs,CaIIcot 
(with  Carillon  accompaniment.) 

IPART  SECOND. 

.Symi>honie, . Pleycl 

Song,  ‘Let  roe  Zander  not  imseen,’ Amateur,  Handel 
(with  Carillon  accompaniment.) 

Violin  Solo,  ...  Mp.  Ostinelli 
Pastoral  Glee.  *  Fair  Flora  decks,’  Amateurs,  Danby 
Song,  ‘The  Sea  Fight,’  Mr.  Holland,by  desire.  Carter 

FINAI.K. 

The  Piano  Forte  and  Carillon  accompaniments  will 
be  performed  by  Dr.  JACKSON. 

To  commence  at  half  past  Seven  o’clock.  Tickets 
(one  dollar  each)  to  be  bad  of  Mr.  William  Coflin.  Jun. 
Secretary  of  the  Society,  at  Mr.  Parker’s  Library 
Cumhill,  at  the  Franklin  Music  iStore,  and  of  Mr- 
HoDand  No.  83  Newbury  Street. 


Church,  Chamber,  and  Barrel  Organs, 

of  all  dimension*,  and  Piano-Forles. 

ELEGANT  Pedal,  ^lian  and  plain  Harps,  Harp 
Lutes,  Clarionets,Oboes,FIutet,  Fifes,  Flagenlets,  Pic* 
olais  and  Pitch  Pipes. 

Bassoons,  Homs,  Clarions  or  Tenoroons,  Military  B. 
Sc  C.  Bugles,  with  Crooks,  Cymbols,  English  and  Span¬ 
ish  Guitars,  Violins,  V'iolas,  and  Violincellos. 

Piano  Forte,  Harp,  Guitar,  Violin  and  Violincello 
Strings, Music  Stools,  Canterburys,  Tuning  Forks  and 
ilainmers.  Clarionet,  Oboe  and  Basson  Reeds,  Mouth 
j  Pieces,  Bridges,  Tail  Pieces.  Hair  for  Bows,  Rosin, 
Sec. 

An  extensive  collection  of  the  most  fashonable  MU¬ 
SIC,  consisting  of  instructions  for  Piano  Forte,  Violin, 
Clarionet,  Oboe,  Flute,  Flageolet,  Guitar,  Lyre,  Bas- 
soon.  Clarion,  Horn,  Trumpet,  Bugle,  Trombone,  Vi¬ 
olincello,  Serpent  and  Drum, 

Battles,  Overtures,  Sonatas,  with  or  without  accom¬ 
paniments,  Duets  for  four  hands.  Airs  with  variations, 
Divertimentos,  Rondos,  Songs,  Duets,  Trios  and  Glees 
Marches,  W'altzes,  Dances  and  Cotilions,  Violin,  Clar¬ 
ionet,  Fife  and  Flute  Music  of  all  descriptions. 

Just  imported  from  Germany,  elegant  r^trarr,  PI¬ 
ANO  FORTES,  round  comers,  with, double  strings 
and  three  Pedals — Also  a  very  elegant  Grand  Hori- 
tonfal  Piano  Forte,  with  siz  Pedals.  The  above  being 
a  consignment,  will  be  sold  low  for  cash,  to  close  the 
sales. 

Piano  Fortes  let  out  on  hire — Tuning  and  repairing 
Instmments  executed  with  despatch  and  accuracy. 

JOHN  R.  PA RKFJl,  Agent. 

SINGING  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Eastman  respectfully  gives  notice,  that  his 
summer  quarter,  for  instructing  young  Ladies  in  the 
science  and  practice  of  Musick,  will  commence  on 
Thursday  the  4th  day  of  May  next.  The  School  will 
be  kept  each  Thursday  and  Saturday  in  the  afternoon 
from  .3  to  6  o’clock.  Twenty-six  lessons  will  consti¬ 
tute  the  quarter.  Those  young  ladies,  who  have  a 
desire  to  become  accomplished  in  this  pleasing  art, 
will  perceive  the  superior  advantages  this  quarter  will 
iifford  them  over  an  inclement  winter  quarter.  From 
the  success  Mr.  E.  has  had  in  his  dilferent  schools  the 
winter  past,  he  feels  confident  in  assuring  his  pupils, 
that  they  will  he  able  in  one  quarter  to  read  any  com¬ 
mon  music,  with  facility,,  and  will  also  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  several  of  O.  Shaw’s  pleasing  and  cel¬ 
ebrated  Songs  and  Duets.  It  is  very  desirable  that  all, 
who  may  attend,  should  be  present  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  class.  Terms  $5  per  quarter,  payable  on 
entrance. 

.Applications  to  be  made  at  Market  Street  Academy, 
No.  ®),  Market-street,  where 

Metisrs.  Eastman  andJEWF.TT  instnict  Misses 
and  Masters,  in  all  the  branches  of  education  usu.'dly 
taught  in  any  Academy.  Apply  as  above. 

Book-Keeping  and  Navigation  complete,  $10 
each. 

Brilliant  Toned  Piano- Fortes^ 

JOHN  OSBORNE,  12.  OranjCfe-Slreet,  begs 
to  inform  his  frien^k  that  he  has  finished  several  new 
instruments,  and  invites  the  musical  Publick  and  those 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  may  wish  to  supply  them¬ 
selves  to  cdl  and  inspect  them  :  he  flatters  himself 
that  in  point  of  elegance  of  i  xtemal  appearance  and 
quality  of  tone  they  will  be  found  equal  to  ally  that 
have  been  oflered  to  tbe  publick.  April  8. 


